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FACTORS AFFECTING JOB PLACEMENT OF 
FO^ER SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS* 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this paper is to briefly present a synthesis 
of the preliminary findings and emerging general impressions from 
a pro j eat which uses qualitative and quantitative data. The 
project r "Factors Affecting Job Placement in Vocational Education"^ 
was funded by the U.Sp Department of Education through the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education at the Ohio State 
University* The purpose of the project was to determine those 
factors affecting job placement that can be used in eatablishing 
policy and in making decisions to improve vocational education 
at the federal^ state ^ and local levels. The objectives of the 
project were I 

o To identify factors relating positively or negatively 
to the placement of fonner secondary vocational educa- 
tion students in jobs related to their training, 

o To provide a detailed description of the education and 

coiranunity processes which appear to influence the place- 
ment of former secondary vocational education students 
in jobs related to their training, 

o To generate hypotheses concerning variables about the 

placement of fooner secondary vocational education students 
in jobs related to their training. 

Another phase of the study addresses similar objectives for 
postsecondary vocational^technical education programs » 



* The study reported herein was funded by the U,Sp Department 
of Education as a part of ths contract for The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, This report of the study 
is preliminary. The study reports are scheduled to be completed 
on June 30^ 1981 and January 31/ 1982, Reports of the study 
findings will not be released by the National Center or the 
U.S* Departanent of Education until after June 30^ 1981 and Jan^^ 
uary 31^ 1982 , 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLE 

The dependent variabla for the study was the percentage 
of former secondary vocational education students from a local 
education agency employed in a field related to their trainings 
In moat states this infomation was reported by local education ^ 
agencies to state education agencies * In other states the infor- 
mation was obtained through statewide follow-up of former students. 

STUDY PROCEDURES 

Several procedures were used to achieve the project ob- 
jectives , The following list briefly STOTmarlies the research 
procedures used to study the factors influencing the placeinent 
of former secondary vocational education students in jobs related 
to their training, 

o Existing data concerning educational^ social^ and 

economic factors were analyzed for all fifty states^ 
with a more detailed .analysis of data in 584 local 
education agencies in seven states, 

o Questionnaires were developed and sent to 22^000 

respondents in si^ty^two local secondary education 
sites located in the seven states ^ 

o A comprehensive review of the literature was conducted « 

o Case studies were conducted in eight local secondary 
' education sites in the seven states* Th-ise eight 
case study sites were included as a part of the mall 
questionnaire sites , 

The final report of the study ^ due in 5nid^l981^ will be 
organised around the major emerging issues or factors relet 1 
to the job placement of f owner secondary vocational education 
students^ Quantitative and qualitative information will be 
synthesized and presented for each of the issues or factors* 
At the time this paper was written^ the data analysis for the mail 
questionnaire phase had not been, completed. Therefore^ the find^ 
ings presented in the paper represent Information frOTi the analysis 
of existing data^ the review of literature^ and the case studies* 

SM^pling 

In the first stage of sajnpling, seven states were selected 
to participate in the study. These states were selected on the 
basis of the states having an operating management InfOCTnatlon 
system and a strong coirmiltinent to secondary vocational education 
programs* Consideration was given to selecting states which 
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would provide aa much geographical repreeentatlon as possible. 
Kay officials in the states had to indicate a willingness to 
participate in the study* 

In the second sampling stage local education agencies (LEAs) 
which would serve as sites for the questionnaire phase of the 
study ware salectedi Only the 58 4 LEAs in tha seven states which 
had five or more vocational education progrwis (as defined by the 
six-digit USOE coda number) were included at this stage. The 
584 LEAs in the seven states were stratified on the basis of 
three major variables i 

o Conununity o^- resident type (metro ^ nonmetro) * Metro 
- was defined as located in a Standard Metropolitan Sta-- 
tistical Area CSMSA) , Nonmetro was defined as not 
locatad in an SMSA* 

m 

Q Average job placement rate of LEA (high^ low) , By 

establishing a median split for the 584 job placement 
rates # it was determined that 54.3 percent and above 
would be -'high^' placement rates and below 54.3 percent 
would be "low" placement rates* 

o Labor market demand in LEA (high^ low) , High labor 

market demand was defined as having unCTiployment rates 
of 5*9 percent and belowp Low labor market dOTiand was 
defined as having unamplbyroant rates of 6,0 and above. 

The classifications of comnunity type (metro, nonmetro), labor 
market demand (high^ low) ^ and job placement rate (hlgh^ low) , 
resulted in a 2 ^ 2 x 2 design with eight cells* 

Once the 584 LEAs had bean stratlfiad^ an attempt was made 
to randomly select nine LEAs from each of the eight cells to 
serve as mall questionnaire sites , Ultimately^ sixty^two of the 
saventy*two sites selected agreed to participate in the study* 

In the final stage of sampling for the mail questionnaire 
phase of the study individuals were selected from among the 
eleven respondent groups at each of the sixty^^two LEAs. Due to 
the small nianbers^ every member of six of the respondent groups 
at each site received a questionnaire » These groups were; 
(11 local vocational education director ^ (2) high school princi-^ 
pal, C31 vocational education teachers, (41 counselors^ (5) job 
placement specialists^ and C6) local vocational education advisory 
coimittee menibers. Because of the cost constraints and the large 
size of the rCTiaining five respondent groups, a sample was sel- 
ected for (1) current vocational education students, (2) former 
vocational education students, t3) mothers of current and former 
vocational education students t4i fathers of current and (ormar 
vocational education students | and (5) employers. 



For the case study phaae of the project^/ eight sites were 
eelected in the seven states • These selections were based on 
judgment and resulted in the selection of one Jite in each of 
six states and two sites in one state. Four of the cas^ study 
sites were classified as "high" placement rate sites and four 
of the sites were classified as "lovv" placement sties , Some of 
the sites represented very large and complex secondary school 
systems while other sites ware in small districts with limited 
student enrollments. 

In the phase of the study analyzing existing data^ two sep^ 
arate data bases were used. These data bases werei tl) aggregate 
data for all fifty states, and (21 the 584 LEAs within the pre^ 
viously mentioned seven states , 

In summary^ the stu.dy procedures used in the project consisted 
of a comprehensive review of the literature^ an analysis of 
existing data from seven states and 584 local education agencies, 
case studies in eight local sites'^* and the mailing of q%aestionnaires 
to eleven respondent groups in sixty-^two local education agencies 

FRMIEWORK 

Early results from the literature review led to the devel^ 
opment of an heuristic framework which guided the dasign and im- 
plementation of *he other approaches used in the study , The 
heuristic framework was not considered as much a predictive 
schema as a method of categorizing items in experience. It 
ordered existing knowledge to determine what ideas were clearly 
untenable^ which ones had at least some support^ and which ones 
needed to be studied further, twirt and Klrst^ 19721. Figure 1 
displays the heuristic framework developed for the study. 

The heuristic frraiework reflected those categories of vari^ 
ables that^ based on ©ctensive literature review^ discussions 
with consultants^ and the ^perience of the National Center staffs 
seemed to be appropriate starting points for identifying and 
organizing possibly relevant factors. The frOTiework was used 
for developing the guesitonnalres^ for analyzing the existing data ^ 
and for considering the possible Information to be collected in 
the case studies^ 

It was obvious frOTi the fr^ework that the number of factors 
affecting job placement could be limitless , It was also readily 
apparent that vocational educators could have very limited to 
no control over most of the factors affecting job placement. In 
order to more effectively focus the study ^ most of the effort 
was concentrated on thos^ factors the National Center staff be^ 
lieved could be manipulat;ed by vocational educators. 
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HEURISTIC FRAMEWORK DISPLAYING iXAMPLES OF 
FACTORS INFLUENCINQ JOB PLACEMENT 



I. gDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 



AS OharMttrfitl^ of idieaj and Vdatlenal 
IdusAtjan PiMfifi^ 

B| Ohsnmriiil^ af CuiTtfit and FdrniAr 
V@eatisnBl idueitisn StudMa 
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ldu€Misit and Job Pla^mant 

i| Adwqua^ of Vocafidnal IduMlon Training 
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' JOB PLAQiMlNT IN 
. LAiOR MARKET 
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idu^tion Sttldantt implsyKi 

Si RalMdnM of Studm^i Vooatidiial 
Idueatioh Training to Impiiiymtnt 
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m) KMi of Firms in Local Labor Mirfcat 

Q) Siia of Fimif in Lo^l Labor Msriitft 
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Vocational Idyeation Progranis 

F) * . . 

O) . - . 
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B) SodM^nomleContpOilt^n of Community ' 
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. idy^tjon and Job FlaMfiant 

E) Input Into Vocational iducatlon from Local 
j Vocational iducatlon Adylfory Commlttia 

Fj , . 
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II. LOCAL LABOR MARKET 

CHARACTER ISTICS \ Figure 1. 



III. COMMUNITY 

CHARACTERISTICS 



The following section presents a synthesis of the major 
findings to data* 



FINDINGS 

The findings presented in this report were derived frorn the 
analysis of eight case studies, a raview of the literature, and 
an analysis of eKisting data^ 

The findings are presented by the major catagories repre- 
sented in the heuristic framaworkp The major categories are 
subdivided according jto factors emerging from the data analysis. 
Readers should note that when the findings from the questionnaires 
are inl -grated with the other study findings that the general 
impressions may be altered. 

Community 

A number of coOTnunity factors emerged as relevant to the 
placement of former secondary students in jobs related to their 
training* The si^e of the eoiranunity appeared to correlate nag*- 
atively with the job placOTient rate^ The analysis of existing 
data from 584 local education agencies within the seven states 
selected for this study indicated that larger coimnunlties tend 
to have lower placement rates. One explanation may be that 
smaller comnunitles ganerally had smaller industries which 
typically hired more former vocational education students for 
jobs related to their training. Other explanations may be that 
teachers in larger communities were less familiar with the greater 
number of businesses or that anployers in large OOTmiunitias had 
less familiarity with the vocational education progrOTis. 

In small conununities interviewees agreed that "everybody knows 
everybody's which facilitated the job placement process* Teachers 
and employers had many opportunities to interact casually during 
which they exchanged infonnation about job openings and suitable 
candidates among current and former students » Most OTiployers 
were aware of potential OTiployees through relatives and direct 
contact with vocational education teachers , In some communities 
where the business and industries were small and required skills 
that were being taught in the vocational education programs ^ place- 
ment rates were high. At other relatively small case study sites, 
however^ the lack of opportunites for jobs^ especially in training^ 
related fields^ appeared to be a factor contributing to lower 
plactoent rates. The businesses and industries at these sites 
offered few entry-level positions in areas related to the school 
vocational education programs. 
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Another relevant factor that emerged from the analysis of 
existing data was the median education level of the community. 
The negative relationship of higher educational levels with 
placement rates indicated that students from comnunities where 
the median education level was higher were less prone to take 
jobs in training-related fields. This finding may indicate that 
students in coimunities with higher median education levels made 
career choices from a broader range of alternatives, including 
continuing their education or working in non-training related job 

Labor Market 

The labor market demand was regarded as important in the lit- 
erature reviewed and appeared to play ars important a re" a in 
interviewee perceptions of job placement rates. Findings from 
the analysis of existing data supported the commonly-held opinion 
that placement was low when unraiplo^ent was high. Analysis of 
case study data corroborated the correlations of high labor 
d^and with high placanent and low labor demand with low place- 
ments* The median uneinplo^ent rate of the four high placement 
sites was 4.08 percent which contrasted with the rate of 7,08 
percent at the four low plaCOTient sites , 

A further analysis of the data indicated that extremely 
high labor demand may be detrimental to high placement in train- 
ing-related jobs* Former students and dropouts were presimably 
motivated to take non^training related jobs which paid higher 
wages ^ especially in conmunities with rapid growth. 

The economic and social stability of cormunities correlated 
positively with higher placement rates. Fluctuations in economic 
and population growth with concomitant growth in the educational 
system appeared to dislodge traditional relationships between 
employers and teachers. This finding indicates that stable com- 
munities were more conducive settings for higher job placement. 
Economic growth also appeared to entice students to drop out of 
school to seek emplo^ent^ thereby competing for jobs typically 
held by vocational education graduates. 

The percent of 18 and 19 year olds in the labor market cor- 
related negatively with placment rates, placement rates were 
lower in coiranunities with a higher percent of labor market 
participation by this age group. An implication of this finding 
is that former vocational students may not have had an advantage 
over untrained applicants for many jobs held by 18 and 19 year 
olds* 

Education 

Job placement, as illiastrated previously in the heuristic 
framework is hypothesized to occur as a result of the interaction 
among the coranunity, labor market and education arenas , Ediica- 
tors have limited opportunities to influence factors in the 
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community and in the labor market. They have minimal input into 
federal and state legislation^ regulations or funding procedures. 
Educators have considerably more opportunities to influence factors 
that determine or impinge upon job placement in the educational 
setting. A complex set of factors emerged as salient in varying 
degrees from the case studies, the review of literature, and the 
analysis of existing data. 

The interaction of several factors was found to be more sig-- 
nificant in many cases than the discrete factors. The degrees 
of importance differed from case site to case site. Several 
factors which consistantly appeared to be more significant than 
others in the education arena are presented. 

Philosophy . The philosophical positions of relevant indi- 
viduals and agencies regarding vocational education and subsequent 
job placement were found to be most important in determining an 
environment conducive '^to high job placement. The lack of consistent 
philosophies between state and local level administrators and 
among local level school personnel also appeared to contribute 
to low job placement. At sites with high job placement rates, 
relatively consistent positive philosophies regarding vocational 
education and job placOTient were evident. 

At high placement siteis school personnel viewed job place- 
ment as one logical and desired outcome of the secondary vocational 
education progrmi. While job placament was not necessarily viewed 
as the only or most important goal of vocational education , it 
was incorporated in the underlying philosophy, which impinged 
upon planning and allocation of fiscal resources • At sites with 
high job placCTaent rates, interviewees not only voiced their 
aommitment to job placeinent but also provided evidence that staff 
and other resources had been allocated for that purpose. At 
high placement sites there was more observable evidence that job 
placCTient was viewed as a desirable outcome of vocational educa^ 
tion. 

While philosophical positions ^bracing job placCTtient as 
one desired outcome of secondary vocational education were 
necessary, they were not sufficient in themselves to enhance 
high job placement p Philosophical positions of school adminis'r 
trators, teachers, guidance counselors and community members which 
supported vocational education and job placement as one desired 
outcome of vocational education provided the foundation essential 
for decisions which ultimately influencad high job placement. 

Legislation, Regulations and Funding Mechanisms , Federal 
and state legislation regulations and "funding mechanisms were 
relevant in establishing the context related to the issues in this 
study. State level legislation, regulations and funding mechanisms 
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were idiosyncratic and not highly comparable froin site to site. 
The federal level legislation, regulations, and funding mechan- 
isms^ on the other hand^ were meaningful in all the states and 
across all case study sites. Many educators interviewed per- 
ceived a great deal of contradiction and confusion in the federal 
legislation that affected admissions of students and funding 
of vocational education. 

The Education Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) Section 1054 (2) 
stated that the U.S. Contmissioner of Education wills 

"develop and carry out a progrM^ of occupational education 
that will . . ^promote and encourage occupational preparation, 
counseling and guidance ^ and job placement or placement in 
postsecondary occupational education programs as a respon-- 
sibility of elementary and secondary schools. , « " 

The Vocational Education Ajnendinents of 1976 CP*L. 94*-483) mandated 
that one of the two major criteria for evaluating the effective- 
ness of vocational education would be the placement of foimer 
students in training-related jobs* In addition^ requirements 
were placed in schools to enroll representative ntunbers from 
special populations * 

Educators eKpressed concern and frustration about their com'- 
plianca with the 1976 Amenctaients* One state vocational education 
director stated^"! really don't think there is any other legis^ 
latlon that is as hard to work with» It keeps a person on edge 
all the time as to whether the state is going to be in compliance." 
Local administrators interviewed concurred that the legislation 
regulations and funding mechanisms confounded their philosophy 
regarding job placOTtent, Several attributed low placement rates 
to the lack of a consistent philosophy of vocational education 
between state and local level atoinistrators . In one state the 
bureau of vocational education personnel viewed vocational edu-^ 
cation as terroinal, liinited to those studants not planning to 
continue their education. This opinion conflicted with the local 
director's contention that the goal o£ vocational education is to 
interest studants in further education. This discrepancy led 
to confusion and^ according to the interviewee^ lower rates of 
placement in jobs related to training » The federal legislation 
appeared to raise vocational educators awareness for job place^^ 
ment as a desired outcome of secondary vocational education 
programs p Vocational educators ware vary much aware that funding 
was based upon enrollments which mandated inclusion of special 
populations who historically have had problems in job placement . 
Personnel in the low placement sites appeared to be more frustrated 
because of the seemingly contradictory legislation^ the lack of 
consistency in philosophy across the levels of policy^makers and 
the confusing mechanisms of compliance related to funding for 
secondary vocational education progrMis , 
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Currlaulmn . Relevant vocational education curriculiain based 
upon the needs of local employers was considered absolutely 
necessary for high job placMient, Haynes (1970) and Smiley (1976) 
maintained that unless curriculum Lb matched to employer needs ^ 
employers develop unfavorable attitudes towards hiring fomier 
vocational education students. The literature corroborated what 
all employers interviewed at the case sites strongly Mnphasi zed ^ 
that in order to enhance job placanent in local businesses and 
industries I fonner secondary vocational education students musts 

o have a positive work attitude, 

o have a solid foundation of basic computation and 
communication skills, 

o have good interpersonal skills, and 

m 

o have developed basic understanding of and skills for 
working in the occupation with appropriate tools and 
equipment * 

It was found that job placement was high at case study sites 
where the curricula had been periodically reviewed and revised 
for relevance to future OTployees of local businesses and indus-^ 
tries. Rail and O'Brimen tl977) stressed that local miployers 
must be consulted when considering revisions in vocational 
education curriculmi in order to assure that skills will be 
taught for current available jobs. At high job placMient sites 
schools had a history of strong alliance with the local economic 
community through advisory groups. Teachers and administrators 
at these sites not only met with advisory group mCTibers regularly 
and frequently, they also implemented their recOTimendations 
whenever feasible. Advisory group menbers interviewed at high 
placCTient sites rCTiarked that they felt "involved and useful", 
that their advice was not only sought regarding a ntmber of issues 
but was also iTnpl©nented, Several advisory comnittee members 
shared evidence of how the advisory coaranittee had been effective 
in changing the curriculmn. As a result employers at these sites 
appeared to have more confidence in the training of former voca^ 
tional education students and contacted the teacher for recoOTrienda 
tions whenever there were job openings. 

Findings frOTi the literture review and the case study sites 
indicated that there was no agremient whether vocational educa- 
tion curricula should CTiphasi^e general skill training or speci- 
fic skill training p Employers interviewed at case study sites 
appeared to favor general skill training. Most mployers main-r 
talned that specific skill training rarely matched their special- 
ized needs. Specific skill training was not viewed as desirable 
as a viable cOTmiand of basic coraputation and communcation skills 



along with adequate occupation-ralated skills to learn the job 
onae hired* Most miployars preferred to provide on-the-job 
training for highly specialized skills to Jfneet their unique 
needs « 

In smtmiarizing the importance of curriculuin, at high plaee- 
mant sites the vocational education curriculum was relevant to 
the loca^ employers' needap Suggestions received from advisory 
committee msnbers were incorporated into periodic revisions of the 
Gurriculiams The curriculum was oriented to jobs found in 
local business and industry^ but was not necessarily highly 
skill*-specialized* 

' Teachers , Teachers with a high level of coinmitoient to 
preparing their students fox entry into the labor market were 
observed at the high placement sites. Interviewees at high and 
low placCTient sites frequently volunteered that teachers are the 
key to placement, Baployer sentjjnent was expressed by one employer 
when he said ^ "vocational progrwns are going to be just as good- 
as the instructors they have. If they have a good set of instructors 
they will put out a good set of graduates s" At high placmaent 
sites, teachers appearwd^to^ agree with the teacher who expressed 
very strongly^ "Placement is my responsibility # " The teachers' 
fundmiental belief that they were responsible to somie degree 
for the placement of their students appeared to be more signif- 
icant than their close contact with OTiployers, 

Teachers at high placraient sites not only taught from a 
relevant curricul-um that included job seeking skills^ they also 
maintained cCTTOunication with aaployers to inquire about jobs 
in order to recommend students p At high placement sites > a 
large proportion of teachers seemed to agree with one teacher 
who said p ''Honest communication works best over the lonf haul," 
Teachers Believed that they biilld their relationships with 
«iployers on a basis of trusty that the employers had learned 
to rely upon their jiidgCTient about former or current students 
as prospective ©mployees . 

Teachers at high plac©nent sites frequently attempted to 
assess the needs of local etmployersji most often infoKmally and 
through meetings or discussions witt advisory council in®nbers , 
In smaller communities^ teachers laiew proportionately more an- 
ployers, had more opportunittep for casual interactions with 
then, and had developed long term reciprocal relationships which 
benefited both the schojDls and the businesses p 

Teachers at both high and low placanent sites pointed out 
that they did not have sufficient time for activities that would 
enhance job pilacement of their students , They felt that the paper- 
work in writing comprehensive reeoflmiendations for students was 
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burdansomep Unless thay were cooperative aducatijon teaahars they 
had little or no tiina to initiate and maintain contact with ma^ 
ployeea. Teachers had little time to follow-up fonner students 
or to inveetigate the skill and labor needs of local businassas 
and industries. 

While many teachers felt they had insufficient time to up*- 
grade their skills in the fields those at the low placOTient sites , 
ware lass enthusiastic about upgrading their skills. Teachers 
at high placement sites were more prone to anga^a in opportunitas 
to upgrade skills through part-tima jobs^ sraEtmertijne employment, 
inservice training, and owning a small business* 

Taachars at the high placOTiant sites perceived that thay re^ 
ceivad mora support frOTi tha school a&ninistration and from the 
community for thair vocational aducation programs and for job 
placement than teachers at low placmant sites. Most taachers 
at high placement sitas agreed that they spent "a great deal of 
effort in job placenant" evan though thay did not believe it was 
a stayed requirOTient of the their position nor was it ever included 
in any evaluation cirteria. As a result of their percaptions, 
teachers at . ;high placOTient sites invastad mora time and effort 
in discerning ©mployer skill needs, in updating thair .knowladga 
to teach relevant skills, in seeking jobs in the local labor 
market for students, and in racOTnnanding students for thesa jobs^ 
While taachars at low placement sites placed s'audents in jobs 
whenever they could, thay appeared less motivated to do so, 
parcaived more constraints, both in the educational system and 
in the cOTHnunity, to additional job placOTent activitias on thair 
part. / 

In sisEnhary, most interviewees viewed taachers a6. the single 
moat important factor in the educational system to influence job 
placamant. Teachers agreed at both high and low placOTient sites 
that their role was important but pointed out the multitude of 
constraints preventing high rates of placing their students in 
related jobs. 

Admissions . One of tha constraints taachars pointed out most 
often was thair lack of control over atoissions , There were 
marked differences in admissions policies among the case study 
sites which appaarad to influanca the job placOTient rates of form-- 
er vocational education students. At high job placOTent sites 
a&nission of studants was more tightly controlled than in low 
placOTient sites t While at one job placement site students with 
high grades and an "all ftnrierican Boy or Girl" image ware selected, 
at some low placCTient sites vocational education was regarded as 
a progrOTi to "get rid of the ppoblOTi students". In momm cOTmiun- 
ities with a high labor dmtiandj students with less than adequate 
coimnunication or computation skills were enrolled in progrOTs 
related to high^dOTiand jobs which ultimately lowered their chances 
for placOTient or success in jobs. At sOTte sites, students were 
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fraguently forced to accept their seGond or third choices in 
order to be anrolled in vocational education programs s It • 
appears that this decreased their motivation and coiranitaient to 
find and succaed in related jobs. Will© at high placMftant sites 
adinlssionB polioias were prone to be based upon aptitude^ grades^ 
tast--scQres^ vocational goals and OTiployability ^ at low places 
ment sites they were often based upon the number of slots that 
ware available or needed to be filled on a ''first^-come^ first- 
served" basis. At sites with high job placement rates students 
w^xm selected more systCTiatically with placraient in related jobs 
as a major goal of the vocational education programp Vocational 
educators frequently complained that they had no control over 
atoissions even though their progrOTS were evaluated by the niuttoer 
of students placed in training-related fields* One state's chief 
administrator for secondary vocational education, raiphasized that 
"you have to control what comes in the front door if you ara 
goincf'to measure what goes out the back," 

Teachers strongly believed that placOTient rates would be 
Improvad consider ably if admissions were based upon thair selection 
of students who were motivated to succead in the vocational edu^- . 
cation program. Teachers wanted students who had the aptitude 
to learn the necessary skills , who had a good attitude toward work , 
and who mat the employers' requirOTaants , Ectreme yariations ware 
apparent in the amount of control teachers tiad in selecting student 
at the case study sites. Most often they had little or no control 
at the low placOTent sites, whils at some high plac€^^ sites 
teachers iriterviewed prospective enroll#e# arid selsatad stvidents 
who aK^^a^W to be highly motivated and had^ c^ that 
would ansurii success in their prof raons, Teaisherij^^t low pla 
sites expressed a great deal of frustration Md d^^ in 
admissions policies vrtilch they, perceiv as iinpbssibli^ 
to effeetiva job plactoerit, ^"^Thay f ilt that students were aatoitted 
regardless of their aptitude^ motivation or projected OTiployabil^ 
in order to fill slots ^ to keep anrolbnent high in prder to raceiva 
vocatipnal adulation funding , and to '•dhimp" iricorrlgibla or 
acadartical^ deficient steudents. Several teachers concurred that 
"we don't have cpntrol OTer who cCTaas into the programs^ so place- 
man t can't be an adequate reflection of our teaching abilities," 

There have been nimarous studies Mamining OTiployment based 
on race CFeltearid 1972)^ social class CSaiinders CGor^ 
coran 19791 / and h^lic^ conditions (Gardner and -^rM 1978) , 
These itudiascbriclu^ 

gOcib-econOTiic batakgraifittds ^ f raialesv ypu^/ arid the handicapped 
ancounter soma diegree of discr^in^tion 

The extent to *Aich thtfsa groups are enroll aduca^ 
tion progrfflns could thareiore affed^^^ 

Countar to other studies , the analysis of Mcisting data 
indicated that the percent of disadvantaged enrolled in vocational 
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sducation prograuns corralatsd positively with job placemant rates. 
It appeared that non-white and disadvantaged former students 
had a higher ratio of job placOTiant as compared to whites and 
those not identified as disadvantaged. 

The findings from the case studies indicatad that Higher 
job placOTant rates were related to higher percent of white 
former students who ware not designated as disadvantagad. At the 
site with the highest job plaoOTient rate, alinost all of the 
current and former students were white, faw were considered 
disadvantaged or handicapped, and there was little, if any, 
crossover of saxas into non-traditional progrMi areas ^ While 
tha populations at the other sites were more hetaroganous , it ap- 
peared that former students trained in progrMi areas traditionally 
considered appropriate for their age, sax, race or special 
designation had higher rates of job, placemant , Several inter- 
viewees cautiously exprassed tha opinion that meeting the re- 
quirements of the federal mandates for enrollinants of special 
populations in vocational education prograns appeared to reflect 
the confusion that decisionmakers feel about tha role of 
vocational education progrMfts in secondary schools* 

It appeared that craiplianca with federal legislation was 
a driving force for datennining written policies at soma sites. 
It was found, however, that traditional practices and practical 
considerations in keeping with CCTomunity expectations were mora 
likely to determine the actual atoisssions criteria. 



, between tha findings from the existing data and the oasa studies can 
h0 attributed to the difference in the modes of collecting and . 
analyzing the data. It is hopad that further analysis of these 
data and the findings £ram the questionnaira phase of the study ^ 
will provide further insights. 

Othar Factors , There wera no apparent differences in 
the methods of insttuction and evaluation of student perfor- 
mances between high and low placemant sites. Student involve- 
ment in cooperative education and student clubs did amarge as 
significant at high placament sites, Bnployers felt that 
students who had participated in cooperative education programs 
learned how to work in their business or industry and ware more 
desirabla as employees than those whose training was only class- 
room based. Several interviewees at high placemant sites 
pointed out that they or someone they knew "got the job because 
of being in co-op". At high placement sites, cooperative edu- 
cation placements were made in training-related areas more 
often than at low placement sites where work experience place- 
ment (not necessarily related to training) prevailed. 
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\ student voGational clubs were more visible at high place- 
ment sites. Tamchers integrated the club activities into the 
classroom activities and encouraged club membership. Students 
had opportuhlties for developing leadership skills traveling 
to regional meetings^ and participating in contests. Student 
involvement in vocational clubs appeared to strengthen their 
commitment to the vocational field. At high placement sites 
vocational clubs were more visible. Integration of club activities 
into the instructional process appeared to encourage student 
involvement with OTiployers, 

Higher job placement occurred where the schools and comnunity 
concurred in viewing vocationally^educated students as a valued 
economic resource. At sites with high job placement rates the 
schools promoted the vocational education program in the com- 
munity. At high placement sites parents strongly believed that 
vocational education would provide their children with salable 
skills whether they used thOTi iiranediately after graduation^ later 
in life, or as a means of support for further education* Most 
parents at these sites supported the vocational education pro-- 
gram by encouraging their children's participation* In addition - 
some parents also actively supported student organizations^ devel- 
oped cooperative progrims in their own businesses, and helped 
raise funds for facilities and aquipnent. 

GENIRAL IlffiRESSIONS 

If vocational educators are to maximize placOTient rates for 
vocational education students, it appears that the following 
points should be given careful attention. Higher job placOTient 
exists in those schools where i 

o Key actors in the school system have a clear and aon^ 

sistent understanding of the purposes of the vocational 
education prpgrMip 

o Administrators have a positive regard for vocational 
education. 

^' Principals are key persons^because at their leaders- 
ship role, control of resources^ and scheduling* 

. o There is a high level of enthusiasm for job placraient^ 

o Students admission to programs is tightly controlled. 

o Teachers are COTmiitted to the position that they have 
a great Miount of responsibility for placing students. 

o Cooperative education programs are actually placing 
students in jobs related to their training program, 

15 
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Job placement rates are used in program planning and 
evaluation efforts* 

Teacharg have a greater knowledge of the needs of busi- 
ness and industry needs, 

teachers have caEnprehensiva and systemmtiq contact with 
business and industry ^ 

Teachers possess the latest skills used in the jobs 
for which they are training individuals. 

Citizen advisory cdiranittees meat frequently have a 
sharply defined rola^ and have meaningful InvQlvement 
in critical decision areas. 

Flexible scheduling encourages participation in voca- 
tional aducation progrwsp 

Student vocational clubs are encouraged and promoted 
in the school and comtiunity. 

Vocational aducation currlculmi is frequently revised 
to raflact changing labor market skill needs ^ 
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